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Acts  of  Parliament  often  rendered  ineffectual  or  nugatory  by  judicial 
authority,  5 1 9. 

Administration  of  charitable  trusts  in  England,  47G.  See  Charitable 
Trusts. 

Alexandria,  its  extent,  and  what  its  population  was,  36 1 . 

Alison,  Archibald,  extract  from  his  History  of  Europe,  on  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  Church  property,  95 — his  opinion  examined,  96-97  ; 
quotation  from  his  work  on  Population,  on  the  Exportation  of  Corn 
to  Ancient  Rome  ;  note,  374. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  their  appearance,  139 — colonies  of  German 
emigrants  in,  139-140. 

AUh'jrp,  Lord,  death  of,  240 — character  of,  251-252 — his  language 
regarding  the  Reform  Bill,  271. 

America,  North,  Lyell’s  travels  in,  129-147.  See  Lyell. 

American  Union.  See  United  Stages. 

Antarctic  Regions,  dangers  attendant  on  the  voyage  to,  437 — expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States’  squadron  to,  438-440. 

Arnoldi,  Bishop,  his  circular  authorizing  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves,  109. 

Athens  (Ancient),  corn  trade  or  corn  law  of,  352.  See  Attica. 

Attica,  its  physical  position  and  unproductive  surface,  352 — its  free 
and  slave  population,  352 — staple  articles  of  food  used,  and  the 
annual  consumption  of  corn,  352 — from  whence  derived,  352-353 — 
the  supply  of  corn  a  constant  solicitude  to  the  Athenian  people,  353 
— regulations  under  which  the  sale  of  corn  was  placed,  354 — corn 
purchjised  occasionally  at  the  public  cost,  and  either  sold  cheap,  or 

I  distributed  gratis  to  the  citizens,  354 — effect  of  this  policy  in  cor¬ 
rupting  the  citizens,  355-356. 


B 

Bacon,  Lord  Francis,  analysis  of  his  character  and  conduct,  311-319 
— contrasted  with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  319-320. 

Barbier,  M.  Auguste,  his  translation  of  Julius  Cajsar,  47 — extracts 
of  his  remarks  from  his  translation,  60-61*. 

Bavaria — terms  demanded  by,  and  received  at  the  reconstruction  of 
the  German  Confederation,  157. 
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Belt’s,  Benjamin  Robert,  supplement  to  Hume’s  commentaries  on  the 
*  law  of  Scotland  regarding  crime,  196 — character  of,  197-201. 

Biot,  M.,  on  the  connexion  of  a  poor-law  with  the  freedom  of  the 
working-classes ;  note  82-83. 

Boechh,  Professor,  quoted,  on  the  consumption  of  corn  in  Attica, 
353-354. 

Brougham,  Henry  Lord,  his  speech  on  privilege  of  Parliament,  1 — 
his  protest  against  their  proceedings,  2  and  46 — his_  description  of 
the  Parliaments  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  4-5. 

Bunsen,  M.,  on  the  history,  hieroglyphical  system,  grammar  and  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  391-398.  See  Egypt. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  review  of  the  proceedings  against,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  22-23. 

Bury,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  love  of  books,  301. 

C 

Camphellr  John  Lord — the  lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  hy,  275 — value  of,  as  biographies, 
283-285,  and  337-338 — Biographies  in  his  first  volume,  300 — in 
his  second  volume,  311 — in  his  third  volume,  320 — his  opinion  on 
the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris  questioned,  325-333 — his  views  re¬ 
garding  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  333-334 — on  the 
commitment  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  contempt,  335-337. — See  Chancellors. 

Canada,  its  geological  features  similar  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  147- 

C  anada,  Lord  Durham  on  its  administration,  534-535 — contrasts  its 
want  of  cultivation  on  its  frontier  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
546-548. 

Carthage,  its  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  war,  361. 

Champvllion’s  important  discovery  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  397* 

Chancellors,  Lord,  of  England,  their  lives,  hy  John  Lord  Campbell, 
275 — those  of  England  and  France  contrasted  in  their  training  and 
appointment,  278-281,  and  285-286 — this  high  office  occupied  both 
by  lawyers,  soldiers,  and  laymen,  281-285 — meaning  of  the  term 
Chancellor,  285 — office  of,  285-287 — early  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal,  287-288 — pecuniary  value  of  the  office,  288 — political  autho¬ 
rity  attached  to  it,  289 — personal  responsibility  of,  289-290 — his 
general  superintendence  over  the  administration  of  the  law,  290 — 
penal  powers  of,  ib. — opportunity  they  had  of  improving  the  law, 
29I — patronage  of  the  law,  291-292 — legislative  powers  formerly 
attached  to  the  office,  292 — transition  made  in  the  law  by  Chan¬ 
cellors  and  their  clerks,  293-295 — period  at  which  the  Chancellor 
was  made  bead  judge,  295 — erection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
296-299 — learning  of  the  Chancellors,  301 — of  Bury,  ib. — of 
Wickham,  303 — position  they  stood  between  the  King  and  Barons, 
303-304 — character  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  304-311 — of  Lord  Francis 
Bacon,  311-319 — contrast  between  Bacon  and  Sir  Edward  Coke, 

319- 320 — Chancellors  of  the  Commonwealth  and  two  last  Stuarts, 

320 —  by  whom  was  the  Court  of  Chancery  re-adjusted  at  the  Re¬ 
formation  ?  323— sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  334-335. 
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Chancery,  Court  of,  distinct  province  of  as  a  court  of  equity,  296-299 
— by  whom  was  it  re-cast  at  the  Reformation  ?  323 — admirable  tri¬ 
bunal  which  it  forms,  477 — but  most  expensive,  477-478 — and  defec¬ 
tive,  in  as  far  as  its  action  is  merely  judicial  and  legal,  479- 

Charitable  Trusts  in  England,  Bill  for  securing  their  due  administration, 

479 —  value  of  their  rental  and  extent  of  their  acreage,  ib. — probable 
full  value  of  the  lands,  houses,  rent-charges,  and  personal  property  in¬ 
vested  in,  477— the  only  remedy  at  present  for  misapplic.ation  of  the 
funds  is  by  applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  i6. — expenseof, 477-478 
— instanced  in  two  cases,  478 — abuses  it  cannot  even  remedy,  479 — 
powers  granted  to  the  commissioners  in  the  bill  of  session  1846. 

480- 483 — analysis  of  the  powers  proposed,  482-484 — class  from 
which  the  commissioners  and  inspectors  are  proposed  to  be  taken, 
484-485 — to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  485 — the  policy 
of  this  questioned,  ib. — duty  of  the  inspectors,  486 — tenure  by  which 
the  commissioners  are  to  hold  oflSce,  ib. — some  provisions  which  the 
act  should  contain,  486-487- 

Church  Property  not  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  as  supposed  by  some 
writers,  96-99- 

Civilization,  progress  of,  141-142. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  conduct  and  character  of,  contrasted  with  Lord 
Bacon,  319-320. 

Colony,  definition  of  with  that  of  a  dependency,  521-522.  See  Depen¬ 
dencies. 

Commons,  House  of,  privilege  of,  considered,  1.  See  Privilege. 

Corn  trade  and  laws  of  Athens,  352 — consumption  of,  and  from  whence 
derived,  352 — (see  Attica')  352-356 — corn  trade  of  Rome,  356 — (see 
Rome.) 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  anxiety  to  have  the  law  purified  from  its  abuses, 
321-323. 

Cummerow,  Bulow,  his  work  on  the  states  of  Europe  in  their  internal 
and  external  relations,  224 — characterised,  225. 

CsersAi,  John,  early  history  of,  115 — his  alienation  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  ib. — author  of  the  late  religious  movement  in  Ger¬ 
many,  116. 


D 

Dalmenys,  Lady,  illustrations  of  the  ‘  Spanish  Lady’s  Love,’  criticized, 
346-348. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  in  1679  impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  by  them  the  use  of  coimsel,  11-12. 

Democracy,  tendency  of  modern  society  towards,  465. 

Dependencies,  government  of,  definition  of,  521 — different  from  that 
of  a  colony,  521-522 — extent  of  the  legislative  powers  which  are 
usually  delegated  to  a  subordinate  government,  522-528 — the  foreign 
relations  of,  usually  managed  by  the  supreme  or  home  government, 

528- 529 — general  system  or  nature  of  the  laws  to  he  adopted, 

529- 530 — a  colony  by  conquest  retains  generally  its  existing  laws, 

530- 531 — administrative  functions  of,  532-535 — advantages  this 
has  on  the  dependency,  535-537 — disadvantages  of  dependencies  as 
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,  such,  537 — disadvantages  arising  from  the  forms  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  uses  made  by  the  dominant  country  of  these  forms, 
542-550 — disadvantages  of  a  dependency  to  the  dominant  country, 
550-552 — real  advantages  to  it,  552-553 — do  not  appear  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  553-555 — tendency  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  dominant  country  and  a  dependency  to  a  sudden  and  cala¬ 
mitous  termination,  555-557* 

Deputies,  chamber  of,  in  France,  tendencies  it  represents,  464. 

Design,  remarks  on  those  of  Flaxman,  348-349 — on  lletsch,  349-350 
meretricious  style  now  prevalent,  350. 

Durham,  Lord,  on  the  administration  of  Dependencies  or  Colonies, 
exti’acted  from  his  report  on  Lower  Canada,  534-535 — his  con¬ 
trast  between  tlie  cultivation  and  progress  of  civilization  on  the 
American  and  British  sides  of  the  frontier,  546-548. 

Duveyrier's,  M.  Charles,  political  works,  454 — his  ‘  Lettres  Politiques’ 
contain  no  discussion  on  constitutional  subjects,  456 — advises  France 
to  renounce  the  popular  object  of  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  to  use 
arbitration  and  mediation  in  her  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
instead  of  war,  474-476.  See  France. 


E 

Egypt,  (ancient,)  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  on,  391 — the  character  of  its 
people,  39 1-39‘i — contrasted  with  theGreeks, 393 — their  literary  polity 
in  their  art  of  writing,  ib. — the  mystifying  habits  of  their  priesthood, 
395 — elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  nations  under  the  mild  sway 
of  the  Ptolemies,  ib. — a  connected  series  of  Egyptian  annals  prepared 
by  Manetho,  396 — researches  by  various  Greek,  Roman,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  masters,  scholars  in  Egyptian  history,  396-397 — Cham- 
pollion’s  important  discovery  to  its  elucidation,  397 — followed  up  by 
Russellini,  Wilkinson,  and  Lepsius,  398 — M.  Bunsen’s  w'ork,  con¬ 
tents  of,  398-400 — classes  the  whole  hieroglyphical  supellex  under 
signs  of  objects,  and  signs  of  sounds,  400-403 — historical  part  of  his 
work  examined,  403 — dynasties  mentioned  in  Manetho’s  history, 
403-406 — theory  of  contemporaneous  dynasties  examined,  406-426 — 
synopsis  of  Maiietho’s  account  from  the  Xlllth  to  the  XVIIth 
dynasty,  426 — M.  Bunsen’s  re-adjustment  of  the  XVIIIth  and 
XlXtli  dynasties,  428 — ‘  Mosaic  Chronology’  of  no  authority  in 
settling  the  question,  429-430. 

Electors,  (Representative,)  numbers  of,  in  France,  456-459. 

Emigration,  effects  of,  on  the  British  dependencies,  553-554. 

England,  classes  into  which  it  is  divided,  opinion  of  continental 
writers  on  the  subject,  68-70. 

Equity,  Court  of  Chancery  erected  as  a  Court  of,  296-299* 

European  and  American  State  Confederacies,  151.  See  Zollverein, 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  United  States. 

F 

Feqee  or  Viti  Archipelago,  description  of  its  climate,  scenery,  and 
inhabitants,  441, 
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Fitzharrity  proceedings  in  his  impeachment  for  treason,  325-333. 

Flaxman's  illustrations  of  Homer,  &c.,  noticed,  348-349. 

Flojfd,  Edward,  proceeded  against  by  the  Parliaments  in  1621,  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  his  sentence,  5. 

France,  lawyers  of  France  and  England  contrasted,  277-278,  and 
285-287 — noble  bearing  of  the  French  Parliament,  280 — high  con¬ 
stitutional  station  of  the  French  magistracy,  ib. 

France,  political  writings  published  in,  454 — furthest  advanced  of 
European  nations  in  social  equality  and  revolutionary  tendencies, 
454 — the  existing  constitution  of  France  appears  to  be  adapted  to 
the  existing  state  of  feeling  of  her  people,  457-458 — its  number  of 
representative  electors  small,  and  most  corrupt,  458-459 — constitu¬ 
tional  politics  determined  on  public  grounds,  401 — its  government 
feeble  on  the  politics  of  business,  462 — composition  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers,  463 — of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  464 — acknow¬ 
ledged  tendency  in,  towards  aristocracy,  467 — M.  Duveyrier  on  a 
class  of  public  functionaries  for  a  new  aristocracy,  469-47.3 — the 
idea  that  the  French  people  are  fond  of  war,  devoid  of  foundation, 
473. 

Freedom,  as  contrasted  with  slavery,  71.  See  Slaccrif. 

Friend! ij  Islands,  isle  of  Tonga — natives  superior  to  other  natives  of 
the  Pacific — civil  war  between  the  Christian  and  heathen  inhabi¬ 
tants  of,  440-441. 


G 

German  Catholic  Church,  their  late  religious  movement,  1 00- 1 01 — appa¬ 
rent  permanency  of,  101  and  126 — pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  of 
ITfeves,  102 — analogy  between  the  pilgrimage  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation,  102-108 — purpose 
for  which  the  Coat  was  to  be  exposed,  109-1 10 — exhibition  of,  number 
of  pilgrims  who  attended,  110-11 1 — miracles  attendant  on  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  note,  111-1 12 — protest  of  John  Rouge,  and  influence  it  had  on 
the  movement,  112-115 — leader  of  the  movement,  John  Czerski,  his 
history,  115-116 — publication  of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  116-120 
— What  will  be  the  extent  of  the  new  movement?  121-125 — will 
be  a  lesson  to  the  Romish  Church  against  making  rash  experi¬ 
ments,  126 — the  spirit  in  which  German  Protestants  have  regarded 
this  singular  movement,  127-128 — the  conduct  which  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  German  Catholic  Church,  128. 

German  Confederation,  or  Zollverein,  157.  See  ZoUverein. 

German  Emigrants  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  139-140. 

Gildemeister,  Doctor,  on  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  107-108. 

GlanvUle,  Grand  Justiciar  of  England,  alterations  he  made  in  the 
English  law,  293. 

Glcnelg,  Lord,  despatch  on  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  the  superior 
offices  in  Malta,  540-541. 

Government,  Sovereign — modes  in  which  it  may  exercise  its  powers, 
515 — manner  in  which  legislative  powers  are  used,  ib. — difference 
between  a  judicial  and  an  administrative  act,  516 — a  supreme 
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government  must  possess  both  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and 
perform  them,  — can  delegate  any  portion  of  its  powers,  517- 
518 — such  delegate  may  possess  both  legislative  and  executive 
authority,  518 — this  authority  seldom  desirable^  519 — acts  often 
rendered  ineflfectual  or  nugatory  by  executive  authority ;  this  in¬ 
stanced,  ih. — what  a  subordinate  government  is,  520-521 — advan¬ 
tages  and  disa<lvantages  of  dependencies  or  colonies  to  a  pareUt 
country,  521-557*  See  Dependencies. 

Great  Seal  of  office  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  287. 

Greeks,  contrasted  with  the  Egyptians,  394. 

Gre^,  Charles,  Earl,  death  of,  240 — his  first  entry  into  Parliament, 

241 — proposed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  reformed,  243 
— accepted  office  under  Fox,  244 — extract  from  his  speech  in  1810, 
on  the  questions  of  Reform  and  Ireland,  245-249 — analysis  of  his 
character,  250-251 — situation  of  affairs  when  he  became  prime 
minister,  252 — policy  he  maintained  in  preserving  the  peace  of  i 

Europe,  253-254 — reformation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  255- 
259 — retrenchments  made  in  the  public  salaries,  259 — reduction 
in  the  burden  of  taxation,  2G0 — abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 

2G0-2G4 — renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter,  2G4 — amendment  of 
the  poor-laws,  evils  of  the  old  system,  2G4-2GG — condition  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  measures  he  proposed  for  its  relief,  2G7-270 — effect  of 
the  measures  of  his  government,  270-273. 

H 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  on  the  reasons  why  the  lawyers  would  not  agree 
with  Oliver  Cromwell  to  have  reform  in  the  law,  322-.323 — his 
share  in  the  establishment  of  rules  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  324. 

Herodotus,  his  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt,  394-395. 

Hieroglyphics,  recent  works  on.  See  J£gypt. 

History,  Ancient,  interest  which  is  attached  to  it,  351. 

Holt,  Lord,  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  41-42. 

Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  exhibition  of,  and  pilgrimage  to,  102.  See 
German  Catholic  Church. 

Hommer,  Bishop  John  von,  on  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  108-109. 

Hood's,  Thomas,  poems,  375 — his  wit,  pathos,  sensibility,  and  hu¬ 
mour  characterized,  ih. — his  satire  not  one-sided  or  malignant, 

37G-377 — his  general  clearness  of  view  and  decision  of  purpose, 

377-378 — extracts  from  the  ‘  Haunted  House,’  378-379 — cheerful 
picture  of  a  sylvan  landscape  from  the  ‘  Elm  Tree,’  379— ex¬ 
tract  from  the  ‘  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,’  380 — passages 
to  show  his  poignant  and  significant  expression,  381 — errors 
he  has  fallen  into,  by  a  vein  of  exaggeration,  endless  digres¬ 
sion,  and  forced  conceit,  ib. — this  particularly  applicable  to  his 
comic  poems,  382 — his  serious  compositions  partake  of  the  Same  ten¬ 
dencies,  382-383 — this  caused  by  a  constant  connexion  with  perio¬ 
dical  literature  as  a  profession,  383-885 — quotation  from  his  poem  of 
the  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs,’  385-38G— from  the  ‘  Ode  to  Melancholy,* 
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387-388 — his  sonnet  on  ‘  False  Poets  and  True,’  389 — tis  poem  on 
‘  Rotterdam,’  quoted,  ib. 

Hume's  commentaries  on  the  law  of  Scotland  regarding  crime,  197 — 
value  of  the  work,  197-201. 


1 

Imaginary  Conversations  by  Landor,  487.  See  Landor. 

Impeachment,  the  law  regarding  trial  by,  328-333. 

India — Description  of  the  expense  attendant  on  two  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of,  by  T.  B.  Macaulay,  538-540. 

Ireland,  Poor-Law  Act  for  the  relief  of  its  poor,  67. 

Itcdy,  causes  which  led  to  the  min  of  its  agriculture,  370  371 — and 
to  the  decrease  of  its  free,  and  increase  of  its  slave  population,  37 1 . 

J 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  protest  in  favour  of  Lord  Bacon ;  note,  320. 

K 

Kohl,  M.,  on  the  condition  of  the  emancipated  serfs  in  Russia,  77. 

L 

Laing,  Samuel,  on  the  German  Catholic  Church,  100 — on  the 
miracles  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  ; 
note,  111-112 — on  the  extent  of  the  movement  in  the  German 
Catholic  Church  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  124-125. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  the  collected  writings  of,  487 — combination 
of  wit,  Information,  scholarship,  and  liberal  zeal  he  possesses, 
487-488 — alterations  and  additions  he  has  made  to  his  Imaginary 
Conversations,  488-489 — contrasted  with  other  books  of  dialogues, 
489 — exquisite  discrimination  of  character  he  displays,  490-493 — 
additions  he  has  made  to  his  old  Conversations,  493 — quoted  on 
prejudice,  493 — on  friendship,  494 — distinction  between  Bacon 
and  Shaksi)eare,  495 — his  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  496 — heresies 
he  has  stated  on  the  harmony  and  construction  of  English  verse, 
497-498 — on  the  genius  of  Plato,  499-500 — extracts  from  his  New 
Conversations,  501-505 — these  characterized,  503 — extracts  from 
the  ‘  Emperor  of  China  and  his  Minister,’  504 — from  Mclancthon 
and  Calvin,  505 — from  Lucian  and  Timotheus,  506-509 — from 
Marvel  and  Parker,  509-5 1 4. 

Law,  transition  made  in  early  English  law  by  Grand  Justiciar  (ilan- 
ville,  293— eflFect  of  the  privileges  demanded  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  administration  of,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  37-47. 

Lawyers  of  England,  encouragement  they  have  received,  275 — con¬ 
fidence  with  which  they  are  regarded,  277 — contrast  between  the 
English  and  French  bar,  277-281. 

Legislation  for  the  working-classes,  64.  See  Working-classes. 

Lepsius,  Dr,  his  signal  success  in  hieroglyphics,  398. 
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•  Lewis's,  G.  C.,  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  515.  See 
Dependencies  and  Governmeiit. 

Lords,  House  of,  privilege  of,  1.  See  Privilege. 

LgelVs,  Charles,  Travels  in  North  America,  1 29 — character  of,  ih. — 
shows  the  great  desire  of  Americans  for  education,  129-130 — 
appearance  of  the  country  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  130-131  — 
spread  of  population  in  America,  131-136 — condition  of  the  planters 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  their  hospitality,  136-137 — condition 
of  the  slaves,  137-139 — appearance  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
139 — colony  of  German  settlers  in  the  valleys,  139-140 — rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  140 — on  the  age  of  the  wood  in,  142 — 
on  the  geology  of  the  great  lake  district,  143 — Falls  of  Niagara, 
their  recession,  143-145 — monumental  remains  found  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  146-147 — geology  of  Canada,  147. 


M 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  his  description  of  the  expense  attendant  on  two  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  India,  539-540. 

McCulloch,  J.  K.,  on  the  necessity  of  slave  labour  for  tropical  countries, 
78. 

Madrid,  the  extent  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at,  363-364. 

Magistracy  of  France,  high  constitutional  station  they  filled,  280. 

Malle,  M.  Dureau  de  la,  sur  I’Economie  Politique  des  Remains,  351. 

Malta,  Lord  Glenelg  on  the  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  superior 
official  offices  in,  540-541. 

Manetlio,  his  connected  series  of  Egyptian  annals,  prepared  for  the 
temple  archives,  396 — divided  into  three  books,  403.  See  Egypt. 

Mauna  Loa,  a  large  volcanic  mountain  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  447- 
448. 

Mendicity  among  the  Romans,  punished  by  slavery  and  death,  92. 

Monumental  remains  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  146-147. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  analysis  of  his  character  and  conduct,  304-309 — 
his  Utopia,  309-310. 

Mosaic  Chronology  of  no  authority  in  settling  the  age  of  the  world, 
429-430. 

N 

Navigation  Islands,  group  of— character  of  the  people,  437. 

Niagara,  Falls  of — causes  which  lead  to  its  annual  retrocession,  143- 
145. 

Nottingham,  Lord,  what  did  he  do  in  remodelling  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery?  324. 


O 

O'Brien,  Edward,  his  work  entitled  ‘  the  T.awycr note,  276. 
Ohio,  State  of — rapid  progress  of,  since  1800,  140-141. 

P 

Parliament  and  the  courts,  1.  See  Privilege. 
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Par/iflr/ittw/5  and  their  privilege,  1.  See  Privilege. —  Lord  Brougham's 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  those  of  the  14th  and  I5th  cen¬ 
turies,  4-5. 

Peers  of  France,  how  elected,  4G3. 

Political  state  of  Prussia.  See  Prussia. 

Polt/nesiau  Isles,  character  of  the  natives,  &c.,  4.34-437. 

Poor  of  England ,  amount  of  nionev  expended  for  their  relief  from 
1813  to  1844;  wo/c  98. 

Poor-Laws  in  England,  administration  of,  65 — those  of  Ireland,  67 — 
those  of  Scotland,  ib. — state  provision  for  the  poor  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  81 — first  provision  for  the  poor  in  England,  83. 

Population  of  ancient  Rome,  358 — of  Alexandria,  361 — of  Carthage, 
361 — of  Seleucia,  361. 

Powys,  Mr  Justice,  on  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  3. 

President  of  the  United  States — how  elected,  190 — his  constitutional 

power,  t6 _ his  powers  far  exceed  those  of  a  monarch,  192-193 — 

the  enormous  patronage  he  possesses,  195. 

Privilege  of  Parliament,  1 — serious  constitutional  reflections  wliich  it 
awakens,  2-4 — Case  of  Thorpe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of 
Edward  Floyd  in  1621,  5-6 — House  of  Commons  yield  to  that  of 
the  Lords  in  Floyd’s  case,  6 — claims  of  the  Long  Parliament,  7 — 
its  defence,  7-8 — ]>etitioning  the  crown  considered  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  1676  and  1701  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  8-9 — damages 
brought  against  Sir  William  Williams,  the  speaker,  for  sanction¬ 
ing  Dangeifield’s  information  against  James  II.,  then  Duke  of 
York,  9-10 — legal  agents  menaced  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  defending  parties,  10-12 — privilege  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  determine  the  right  of  contested  seats,  13-16 — the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  constitutional  government  asserted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 

16 —  abuse  of  the  protection  of  the  servants  of  members  from  arrest, 

17 —  on  the  exemption  of  members  from  all  legal  process,  ib. — 
case  of  John  Wilkes,  18  20 — privilege  of  debating  in  secret,  20 
—exclusion  of  reporters,  20-21 — of  strangers,  21 — review  of  the 
proceedings  against  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  22-23 — publication  of 
their  papers  by  the  House  of  Commons — case  of  Stockdalc,  24-29 
— act  of  Parliament  passed  securing  this  power  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  29 — great  evils  which  may,  and  have  resulted  from  the 
use  of  their  privilege,  29-37 — influence  it  must  have  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  in  the  courts  of  justice,  37-47. 

Privilege  of  the  House  of. Commons  argued,  326-  334. 

Prussia,  local  frontier  of,  makes  it  the  preserver  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
224 — physical  and  mental  energies  of  her  people,  224-225 — reli¬ 
gious  freedom  in,  225-226 — memorial  of  the  Berlin  municipality  to 
the  king  for  fear  of  an  invasion  of  their  religious  liberties,  227-228 — 
hatred  of  the  people  to  Russia;  note,  228 — constitutional  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  required  by  the  people,  and  promised  by  the  king,  229-23 1 
— the  provincial  states  of,  has  not  answered  the  purpose  they  were 
designed  for,  231 — peculiar  constitution  which  the  scattered  state  of 
the  kingdom  appears  to  require,  231-232 — the  army  of,  not  formed 
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from  any  special  class,  233— constitutional  form  of  government 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  subordinate  functionaries,  ib. — 
liberality  of  the  king,  and  bis  high  respect  for  learned  men,  234-235 
— late  modifications  of  the  censorship,  235 — greater  liberty  of  the 
press  required,  23G-237 — high  position  the  bar  in  Prussia  maintains, 

237 —  open  criminal  procedure  called  for,  237*238 — evil  results 
which  may  happen  if  constitutional  government  be  longer  withheld, 

238- 239. 

Pruxsin,  Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of,  his  high  talents,  religious 
views,  and  acquirements,  226 — his  liberality  and  great  respect  for 
learned  men,  234-235. 


R 

Pailicays  in  the  United  States,  134-135. 

Pef.tcb,  great  inventive  fancy  of  his  designs,  349 — great  defects  in  his 
illustrations,  349-350. 

liOmons,  condition  of  their  slaves,  73 — state  provision  for  the  poor 
of  Rome,  81 — mendicity  among,  punished  by  ska  very,  82. 

Rowe  (Ancient),  the  system  pursued  by  the  State  in  the  distribution 
of  corn  to  the  peojde,  356-357 — the  class  of  citizens  who  received  the 
allowance,  356-358 — population  of,  at  various  periods,  358 — houses 
in,  and  their  construction,  360-361 — circuit  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  361 — compared  with  other  large  cities  in  regard  to  their 
circuit  and  population,  ib. — conflagrations  in,  3G2 — deaths  by  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  ib. — enormous  capacity  of  their  public  buildings  de¬ 
signed  for  public  shows,  362-3(»3 — population  of  modern  Rome  in 
1827 ;  note,  364 — the  distribution  of  corn  an  integral  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  imperial  government,  ib. — officers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  corn,  365-  366 — the  pro¬ 
vinces  from  which  it  was  jirincipally  supplied,  366 — regulations  for 
its  transport  to  Rome,  306-367 — important  effects  of  the  system 
pursued  with  respect  to  its  supply,  367-309 — oppression  it  caused 
to  the  provinces,  369-370 — effected  eventually  the  ruin  of  Italian 
agriculture,  370-371 — also  decreased  the  free,  and  increased  the 
slave  population,  371 — dangers  which  its  dependence  on  the  pro¬ 
vinces  reduced  the  population  to,  373-374. 

Range,  John,  his  protest  against  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves,  112 — his  early  history,  112-114 — the  number  sold  of  his 
protest,  I  l  -l — style  of  his  protest,  114-1 15 — excommunicated  by  the 
Church,  1 15 — effect  of  his  appeal,  ib. 

Ruxxia,  condition  of  the  emancipated  serfs  in,  77- 

S 

Sandwich  /sf^arf-vdescription  of  the  islands  and  of  their  king — character 
of  the  inhabitants,  447. 

Scollhh  criminal  jurisprudence  and  procedure,  196 — Hume’s  work 
on,  characterised,  197-199 — verdicts  of  the  Jury  formerly  delivered 
in  writing,  199-200 — frequent  superiority  of  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
that  of  England,  201-203 — public  accuser  in,  203 — some  of  its  daily 
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results  stated,  203-206 — verdict  of  Not  proven,  206-207 — its  su¬ 
preme  criminal  court  sliould  have  the  power  to  reserve  points  of  law, 
instead  of  giving  final  judgment,  207-208 — the  prisoner  is  entitled 
fifteen  davs  before  the  day  of  trial,  to  receive  a  copy  of  his  indict¬ 
ment,  208-20S — the  court  has  the  power  of  declaring  any  action 
for  which  there  is  no  precedent  a  crime,  and  of  punishing  the 
newofl'cnce  accordingly,  210-213 — policy  of  such  a  power  examined, 
213-217 — eases  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  court  had  the 
power,  218-223. 

Smtland,  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in, 
67-G8. 

Seh  vria,  its  population,  361. 

Shttkspeare,  47 — appearance  of  the  theatre  in  Paris  when  one  of  his 
tragedies  was  represented  by  Engiish  actors,  47-48 — attempts  made 
in  France  to  translate  his  writings,  49 — that  of  Count  Alfred 
de  ^’ign3’,  50-56 — rej)resentation  of  Romeo  and  .Tuliet,  56 — trans¬ 
lation  of  Hamlet  by  JI.  Wailly,  with  extracts,  57-58  —  M.  Rarbier’s 
translation  of  .Julius  Ca;sar,  59-60 — extract  from  the  tragedy,  60-61. 

Slavery,  contrasted  with  personal  freedom,  71 — the  most  perfect 
form  of,  ih. — gradual  advances  from  slavery  to  freedom,  72 — con¬ 
dition  of  the  slaves  under  the  Roman  law,  73 — in  America,  73-74 
— physical  condition  of  slaves  superior  to  that  of  their  mental  and 
moral  state,  75-79 — restrictions  made  as  to  their  hours  of  labour, 
86-89. 

Soriefy,  inequality  of  human  conditions  in,  70-71. 

Spnnhli  Lady’s  Love,  illustrated  by  Lady  Dalmeny,  339 — supposed  ac¬ 
tors  in  its  scene,  339 — tbe  ballad  of,  quoted,  340-42 — analysis  of 
the  ballad  ;  the  character  of  the  lady,  342-345 — of  the  English 
captain,  345-346 — correct  i«lea  and  harmony  of  the  designs  by  Lady 
Dalmeny,  346 — antique  in  several  of  the  illustrations,  .346-348. 

Stoflnlfile  V.  JJovfe  o  f  Commons,  case  of,  considered,  24-29. 

Swiss  Cantons — the  Pacle  Federal  which  connects  them,  166 — the  Diet 
— how  appointed — its  powers  and  duties,  167-1 68 — army  and  revenue 
of,  163 — adds  very  little  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  cantons, 
and  their  relation  towards  one  another,  ib. — federal  militia  of,  at  the 
command  of  the  Diet  or  Vorort,  170 — events  of  1833  ;  the  league 
of  Sarnem  formed  by  several  of  the  cantons,  170 — the  seceding 
cantons  overcome  by  the  Diet,  171 — view  of  converting  it  into  one 
republie  considered,  172-17.3 — administrative  powers  the  cantonal 
governments  had  under  the  ‘  Act  of  Mediation,’  17.3-174 — inde¬ 
pendence  of  Switzerland  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
17  4-175 — the  Diet  or  \’orort  change  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  every  three  years,  175-176 — the  cantons  most  exclusive  to 
each  other,  176-177 — Heimathloses,  or  gipsies  of,  177-178 — simend- 
ment  of  the  Pacte  proposed  in  1833 — outline  of  the  proposal, 
178-180. 


T 

Tahiti  Isififtfl,  Captain  Wilkes’  account  of  the  present  condition  of  its 
people,  4.36. 
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Treaties,  object  for  which  they  are  contracted,  and  classes  into  which 
they  are  divided,  150-151  • 

Trices,  Holy  Coat  of,  exhibition  and  pilgrimage  to,  102.  See  German 
Ca'hdic  Church. 

Truck  system,  oppressive  character  of,  to  the  working-classes,  90. 

U 

Ulhnann,  Dr,  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  late  religious 
movement  in  Germany,  103-126. 

United  Stages,  bequests  and  donations  made  for  the  benefit  of  reli¬ 
gious,  charitable,  and  literary  institutions  in,  129 — spread  of  its 
population,  131-133 — dispersion,  and  effect  of,  on  the  condition  of 
the  States,  134-136 — condition  of  the  planters  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  136-137 — condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States, 
137-139 — progress  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  140-141 — Falls  of  Niagara, 
143-145 — numerous  remains  of  monuments  found  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  146-147. 

United  States  of  America — placed  on  the  limits  which  separate  a 
confederacy  from  an  incorporation,  180 — history  of  the  people  be¬ 
fore  the  Union  was  adopted,  180-183 — inca])ahility  and  misconduct 
of  Congress  and  of  the  States  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
183-188 — this  increased  in  weakness  after  the  peace,  188-189 — its 
present  constitution,  189-194 — defects  perceptible  in  its  constitution, 
194-196. 

United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  during  the  years  1838-1842 — 
narrative  of,  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  431 — principal  objects  of  the 
expedition,  ib — narrative  compiled  with  great  care,  ib. — vessels 
which  were  placed  under  his  command,  432 — expedition  arrives  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  ib. — character  and  condition  of  the  natives  of  Tahiti, 
433-437 — survey  the  Samoan,  or  Navigator’s  group  of  islands — 
natives  superior  to  those  of  Tahiti ;  females  remarkable  for  mo¬ 
desty  and  fidelity,  437 — visit  the  Australian  colony ;  hospitable 
attention  of  the  colonial  authorities,  ib. — proceeds  on  a  cruise  to 
the  Antarctic  regions  ;  ships  indifferently  provided,  ib. — dangers 
of  a  Polar  winter,  438-439 — return  to  Sydney,  440 — arrival  at 
New  Zealand ;  natives  uninteresting  and  degraded,  ib. — visits  the 
Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands,  440-441 — arrive  off  Ovolau  ;  visited  by 
Tanoa,  chief  of  the  Feejee  Islands;  massacre  in  1834,  at  Kantavu, 
of  American  seamen  ;  visit  of  the  chiefs  to  the  ship ;  their  deten¬ 
tion  till  the  surrender  of  the  perpetrator,  442-443 — treacherous 
attack  by  the  natives  at  Malolo  on  one  of  the  boats,  444 — chiefs 
receive  the  American  detachment  with  open  defiance,  445 —  Captain 
Wilkes  and  crew  land,  and  take  possession  of  and  bum  the  toun, 
446 — visit  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  received  by  King  Kamehameha 
III.,  447 — arrival  at  Hawaii;  survey  a  large  volcanic  mountain 
named  Mauna  Loa  encamp  at  Kilauea,  near  a  vast  volcanic  lake 
or  crater,  ib. — ascent  of  IMaiina  Loa,  448 — survey  and  experiments 
at  Kilauea  and  elsewhere,  449 — arrive  at  the  Columbia  lliver,  ib. 
— discovery  of  a  r.ew  island  by  Captain  Hudson,  named  Bowdich 
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Island,  ib. — treaclicrous  conduct  of  the  natives  at  Utiva;  loss  of  a 
seaman  ;  town  of  Utiva  destroyed,  dSO — loss  of  the  Peacock  schooner 
at  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  Uiver,  450-451 — anchor  off  the  town 
of  Astoria  ;  survey  the  surrounding  country,  451 — depart  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  ib. — arrival  at  Sooloo  ;  notice  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
described  as  perfidious  and  cowardly,  and  inveterate  pirates,  452 
— sketch  of  Singapore,  ib. — arrival  at  New  York,  453. 

United  States,  independent  legislative  powers  possessed  by  several  of 
the  local  governments  before  the  American  Revolution,  626. 

V 

Vigny,  Counti  Alfred  de,  his  translation  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  47— 
extracts  from  his  preface,  50-53 — specimens  of  his  translations, 
53-56. 

Volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  described,  447-448. 

W 

Wailly,  M.  Leon  de,  his  translation  of  Hamlet,  47 — specimens  from, 
57-58. 

Washintrton,  General,  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  184 — his 
bitter  complaints  of  the  carelessness  of  the  States  and  Congress 
during  the  war,  184-188. 

Vaughan,  Chief  Justice,  his  remarks  on  equity  as  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  208. 

IVickham,  Bishop,  learning  he  possessed,  302 — prudent  political  conduct 
of,  303. 

WUkts,  John,  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  against,  con¬ 
sidered,  18-20. 

Wilke.*,  Captain  Charles,  narrative  of  the  United  States’  Exploring 
Expedition,  431.  See  United  States’  Expedition. 

Wirtemberg,  King  of,  terms  demanded  by,  and  received  at  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  German  Confederation,  157. 

Working~clas.ses,  public  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  them,  64 — ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  poor-laws  for  their  relief,  65-66 — commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  into  the  condition  of,  67 — measures  of  relief  for 
the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  67-68 — their  personal  freedom  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  state  of  slavery  in  former  times,  71-7'J — liabilities 
and  moral  obligations  which  ]>ersonui  freedom  requires,  79  81 — state 
and  voluntary  provision  for  the  poor,  81-82 — first  establishment  of, 
in  England,  83 — severe  conditions  attendant  on  some  of  the  local 
relief  acts,  84-86 — limitation  of  their  hours  of  labour,  86-89 — op¬ 
pressive  character  of  the  truck  system,  90-91 — vdews  taken  by  two 
parties  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  improvement,  92-95 — the  Church 
and  Abbey  lands,  at  the  Reformation,  not  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
95-99. 
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the  states  to  whom  they  belong,  151 — revenue  collected  and  di¬ 
vided  according  to  their  population,  151-152 — its  principal  object 
is  security,  151 — constitution  of  the  Ancient  German  Empire, 
152- 154 — revolutionary  war  with  France,  154-155 — was  prac¬ 
tically  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  155 — reconstruction  of, 
by  the  Allied  sovereigns  ;  negotiation  regarding,  156 — terms  de¬ 
manded,  and  conceded  to  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
157 — outline  of  the  first  conference,  158-161 — second  conference, 
161-162 — abstract  of  the  Federal  Act,  162,  164 — how  far  has  it 
eflected  its  object?  164-166. 
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